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As the idea of nationality developed it 
became customary to regard nations as 
individuals with well-defined characteristics, 
and to predict their behaviour accordingly. 
At a later stage nations were cast almost as 
characters in a play: John Bull, Uncle Sam, 
Madame la République, all had distinctive 
appearances and well-known temperaments. 
The tendency culminated in the late nine- 
teenth century, when every nation was 
represented by a particular animal whose 
virtues and vices it was firmly presumed to 
possess. Historians spoke of the Russian 
bear extending his claws towards the 
turkey, of the German eagle, the French 
cock, and of the rashness of twisting the 
lion’s tail. 

Such characterisation of national tem- 
peraments is inaccurate and incomplete, and 
there is danger of confusing a_ nation’s 
attitude to any particular problem with the 
attitude that is expected of the traditional 
animal or actor. Moreover some historians 
no longer believe in inherent national 
characteristics and hold that the behaviour 
of nations is conditioned entirely by circum- 
stances, by education, and by the trend of 
thought. Be that as it may, it is still 
satisfying to regard nations as individuals 
and it is tempting, at a time like the present, 
to regard our principal enemy as a sufferer 
from grave mental disease. Three or four 
visits to Germany and a dozen or so 
German books are not a sufficient qualifica- 
tion to investigate this case, but my hardi- 
hood may possibly stimulate others with 
more knowledge of history and psychology 
to take up the task. 

The patient first showed signs of mental 
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abnormality after a long and _ serious 
wasting illness, the Thirty Years’ War, 
although certain ugly features of her 
temperament had been recognised many 
centuries earlier. The disease has _pro- 
gressed rapidly since 1870, culminating in 
the present maniacal and homicidal out- 
burst. The patient is reserved, touchy and 
exceedingly vain. She takes offence extra- 
ordinarily easily, as when the third 
daughter of Queen Victoria married a 
Scottish peer instead of the traditional 
German princeling. She is introspective 
and tirelessly searches out the causes of her 
successes and failures. She carefully 
analyses the behaviour of other nations with 
whom she comes in contact and suffers from 
ideas of reference. Every strategic road or 
railway built in Europe, every move on the 
political chess-board, is regarded as directed 
against her, yet she cannot understand why 
her own gigantic preparations and arma- 
ments should be regarded as a threat to 
anyone else, 

The patient suffers from ideas of perse- 
cution. Germany is ‘“‘ encircled’’ by a 
ring of hostile neighbours thirsting for her 
blood. | No one who has read German 
history can doubt the reality of this fear, 
inherited from the Prussians whose country 
had-no natural frontiers. The patient 
imagines herself pursued by vast secret 
organisations, and never tires of recounting 
the wrongs and tortures inflicted upon her. 
At one moment it is the Catholics (with 
whom Bismarck fought before Hitler), at 
another it is the Jews, the Bolsheviks, or 
the Freemasons. She uses long documen- 
tations and skilful arguments to prove her 
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accusations and_ succeeds in inducing 
thoughtless folk to regard her as a martyr. 
The Treaty of Versailles, comparable to the 
peace imposed on France in 1871 and by 
no means as harsh as Bucarest or Brest- 
Litovsk, was the grossest ‘‘ injustice ’’ of 
all time, even in the estimation of a 
reasonable and unwarped German such as 
Stresemann. She sometimes resorts to 
falsifications of memory to prove her case: 
Nazi children are taught that the Belgians 
invaded Germany in 1914. 

The patient has homicidal tendencies and 
has: already made many savage and un- 
justifiable attacks. The wars of Frederick 
the Great, of 1864, 1866, 1870, 1914 and 
1939, the Kulturkampf (an assault which 
proved unsuccessful), and the pogrom after 
the murder of vom Rath, are all alike in the 
violence, brutality and  unscrupulousness 
with which they were carried out. And 
yet between these maniacal outbursts the 
patient’s personality is retained relatively 
intact, with few symptoms of withdrawal 
and little thought disorder. She is learned, 
industrious, and artistic. There is, how- 
ever, some evidence of a split in the mind. 
Young ~ fair-haired Germans who sing, 
waltz, and read Goethe, are the same men 























who goose-step past Hitler and bayonet 
Polish peasant women. The patient suffers 
severely from delusions of grandeur, and 
is consumed with thoughts of her own 
might and greatness and of the magnificent 
role assigned to her by history. 


The foregoing clinical picture justifies us 
in making a diagnosis of Paranoia or 
Paranoid Schizophrenia. The only unusual 
feature is the apparent ease with which 
Germany overcame her hatred of one group 
of her ‘‘ persecutors ’’ when she concluded 
the Nazi-Soviet pact. Choice of treatment 
presents the greatest difficulty. Removal 
to an institution is unfortunately impossible, 
therefore outpatient therapy is indicated. 
Dr. Strauss must, of course, be consulted, 
and it is likely that he will advise some form 
of Shock Therapy. Ideas of reference, 
persecution-mania, delusions of grandeur, 
and homicidal tendencies must be shaken 
out of the German mentality. How to 
administer such treatment in this case is not 
easy to decide, but in our heart of hearts 
most of us probably feel that devastating 
aerial bombardment is the kind of shock 
required. The case is advanced, there is no 
time to lose; bring in the apparatus ! 
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Hospital seen from Smithfield Market. 
After publishing similar vignettes of our 
Sector hospitals, the Publication Committee 
felt that a picture of Bart.’s itself would be 
appreciated by all old Bart.’s men and 
should be included. 


* * * * 

Once again, and that in spite of what 
has happened, the unique Derry Gardens 
wi! “e open on behalf of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hu «ital, from Monday, July 7th, to 
Saturday, July 18th, each day from 9 until 
6; Saturday, 9 until 1. 

The Gardens are on the roof of Derry & 
Toms’ building in Kensington High Street, 
adjoining the High Street Station. They 
are of about one and a quarter acres in 


who come and see them are asked to give 
a donation of one shilling and upwards to 
the Nurses present. 


* * * * 


Would it not be advisable to move the 
Hogarth painting from the staircase of the 
Great Hall to a place of greater safety? 


* * * * 


The article in our last number, entitled, 
‘* In the White Man’s Grave: Experiences 
from Nigeria,’’ was by W. Chalmers Dale, 
M.B. 


* * * * 
August issue 
Contributions for the August number 
should be received not later than July 10th. 
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PASTILLE 


RELATED TO ARTHUR APPLIN 


I remember a man who was shot in the 
war (the bullet just missed his heart) telling 
me that he felt nothing. He was only 
conscious of being stopped; action was sus- 
pended. This he put down to fear. 


I am not afraid yet. When the foreman 
of the jury delivered its verdict I was 
shocked. | When I found myself in the 
room at the back of the Court, and was 
given a chair on which to sit, I felt a little 
sick. But not afraid. Fear had yet to 
come. 1 don’t remember hearing the Judge 
pronounce sentence. I am sorry I missed 
that. After all, being condemned to death 
is the most important event in one’s life. 
And the most surprising. I did not see 
him put on the black cap. The only thing 
of which I was conscious was complete 
and utter silence. 


I am going to die. I have repeated this 
to myself a hundred times. Over and over 
again. I am going to die. It meant 
nothing. I have said it aloud. And 
now, though I have written it down, my 
mind refuses to accept the fact or, accept- 
ing it, to be in the least dégree moved. 


Since the trial I have been here for forty- 
eight hours—I wish it had been anywhere 
but Brixton; for some inexplicable reason 
the name Brixton gives me a feeling of 
guilt. I have a foolish idea that the people 
of Brixton are glad I am going to die. I 
should not feel this if 1 were lucked up in 
Whitechapel or Canning Town. 

I don’t mind being locked up; it gives 
me a sense of security. There is nothing 
unfriendly about the prison itself, it is 
sympathetic. I expect my _ cell has 
sheltered many condemned men. When I 
was taken out into a yard for exercise, 
I thought the walls saluted me—‘‘ To 
those about to die.’’ The hours I am left 
alone I feel peaceful; only when I am 
visited do I feel uncomfortable. Everyone 
is kind and considerate; the warders, the 
doctor, my _ solicitor—though, unfortun- 
ately, he is going to appeal, and tells me 
not to give up hope! Counsel says we can 
appeal on grounds of misdirection—or 
insanity. But would any jury to-day con- 
sider that killing was insane? 

Why should we appeal? And who are 
WE? TI can have no friends left. There 
is no one who wants me to live—rather a 
shatterirg thought. Do I want to live? 


I told the Padre I didn’t—I suppose that is 
the right thing to call him, though the title 
‘* Padre ’’ has the same effect on me as the 
name Brixton. He said I need have no fear 
of Death—he spoke it with a capital ‘* D ”’ 
-~—if 1 repented. 

He is the only visitor who wishes to con- 
sole me, and he offers me consolation as 
an old lady offers a penny to a pavement 
artist. His sympathy is_ self-conscious. 
| knew everything he was going to say 
before he said it, and I knew he had said 
it scores of times before. I knew he was 
trying to do his job, but he didn’t know 
how to do it. Inefficient, and is not in- 
efliciency murder in a minor degree? | 

Of course, I deserve to die—not because 
I killed John, but because I killed the wrong 
person. It should have been Peggy, and 
not John. Quite a good fellow John, and 
the odds are | should have behaved just as 
he did had I been in his position. It was 
Peggy who deceived him; deceived us both. 
Deception is murder, too, isn’t it? 

I suggested this to the Padre. . And 
suddenly he became human. He slipped 
out of his uniform—or whatever you call 
the kit a clergyman wears—and I saw him 
standing naked before me. Beautiful 
behind the screen of flesh. A man like 
myself, like all men; noble, and base; kind 
and cunning ; generous, but greedy; some- 
times a coward, more often a hero; ready 
to die for freedom and _ frightened of 
those who possessed it. His- intelligence, 
God-like; his heart, childlike. Entirely 
incomprehensible and utterly lovable. Wor- 
shipping truth, beauty, goodness, yet 
fearful of their implications; destroying 
them as soon as they were within his grasp. 
From the cradle to the grave assuming 
innumerable disguises and playing many 
parts; never satisfied, never at peace; 
worshipping strange Gods of whose 
existence he was unaware, ignoring the 
God who walked -with him through his 
earthly paradise, 





‘* Yes,’’ the padre agreed, ‘‘ deception is 
one of the deadly sins; murder of the soul. 
And so we are nearly all murderers. I 
sometimes think the only honest men are 
those who paint pictures, write poetry, 
make music, hack marble into the shape of 
immortality, build temples—the kind that 
need no priest, for the stones themselves 
worship God.” 
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‘© And where is God? ’’ I asked. 


It was a long time before he replied; he 
took the cigarette I offered him, inhaled 
the smoke. Then picking up his ugly little 
hat and his rolled umbrella, he said: ‘‘ i 
have been talking to him.”’ 


He went quickly. It was growing dark. 
The warders brought my supper and turned 
on the light. I sat on the edge of my bed 
and lit another cigarette. 1 felt too shaken 
to eat The Padre had been talking 
to God—to me! I wanted to think this 
out. I heard the scream of a siren and 
the boom of distant guns. I had forgotten 
there was a war. I waited, listening until 
the earth was shaken by the explosion of 
bombs, and the crash of falling masonry 
burying men, women and children. But 
for me John would now be on his way in 
a bomber to destroy some foreign city and 
its inhabitants. 


And they were only going to hang me. 
And who, I wondered, were They? I 
heard one of the warders say: ‘‘ A heavy 
casualty list to-night, I’m afraid.” 

“Why don’t They hang them?” | 
asked. 

‘* You’d better eat your supper,’’ he 
replied, as if fearing I was getting batty. 


And then, prompted by curiosity : ‘‘ What 
d’you mean—hang them? ”’ 

‘‘ Those who are condemning to death 
the young and the old, the good and the 
evil, in every part of the world, killing them 
subtly in the darkness of the night, in the 
glare of the sunshine, on the waters of all 
the seas? ”’ 

The warder glanced at his companion, 
who shook his head. ‘* Better get on with 
your supper,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ you’ll feel 
better when you’ve had something to eat 
and drink.’’ 


But I was feeling fine. I was going to 
be hanged, legally, ceremoniously, politely, 
whilst all around me murderers and 
murdered died heroically and miserably for 
something they had never known, would 
never know until, some Padre answering 
the unspoken question, said: ‘‘ It is to God 
I am speaking.”’ 


Soon I shall be free. So I am not afraid 
—or only for Peggy. She will live to grow 
old! . . . For my last breakfast I have 
ordered oysters, and a bottle of Pol Roger, 
1928. 


[Nore By AuTHOR.—X was not hanged. 
He was certified insane and is now living 
happily in the lunatic asylum at B.| 








LETTER TO A DISTINGUISHED PHYSICIAN 


Sir, 
Rheumatism. 

I have been reading in the Editorial 
column of this evening’s ‘‘ Echo ’’ about 
your especial interest in the cure of 
Rheumatism. 

I am a practising Astrologer. The en- 
closure is-for your reference. My profes- 
sional name is S , and my permanent 
address is in ——-—, the above address 
being temporary. It will be good for a few 
weeks yet. 

I have found the tissue remedies, 
familiarly known as Salts, to be useful 
when used according to Astrological indi- 
cations. 

I am willing to collaborate in research and 
practise for the possible cure of Rheumatism 
end any other difficult diseases. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Miss) 





foie, 


PRICE LIST. 


&s. d. 

FOPRULAR HOROSCOPE ( o.ccccssccscctiees 010 6 
DETAILED HOROSCOPE. ...<cccccccsescess 22 0 
DERE ECTIONS Pyear  cscce.cev<ssaceseecesees 010 6 
re DE VGREST 1 cvosd.nsedersvsaavers 22 0 


Details required :— 
Date, time, and place of birth: Also sex. 


When ordering, say if you wish, what you most 
want to know. The point mentioned will 
receive special consideration. 


State if the details are of your own birth. or 
not. If not yours say why you are applying for 
the Horoscope. 

All payments to be made in advance. 


S-—— reserves the right to refuse an order, with- 
out being obliged to give a reason for so doing. 
Money will be returned in any rare case when this 
happens. Receipt for payment made indicates 
acceptance of order. Work will be delivered as 
soon as possible, All orders receive my personal 
attention. 
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OBITUARY 


Sir D’Arcy Power, K.B.E., F.R.C.S., F.S.A. 
The ADDRESS at the MEMORIAL 
SERVICE 


St. Bartholomew the Less, 
May 28th, 1941. 


I have been asked to say a few words 
in memory of our dear old friend, Sir 
D’Arcy Power. 

This Hospital has been happy in the past 
in the number of men and women who have 
lavished their services to heal the sick and 
help the suffering, but no family, that I 
know of, has given better service than the 
Power family. 

First to be mentioned is Henry Power. 
When I entered as a Medical Student, 
nearly fifty years ago, he was the Senior 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—a _ good - looking, 
stout-hearted old man with a leonine head. 
He was distinguished in his profession, 
became a Member of Council and a Vice- 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
as his son did after him. 

Henry Power had a large family of boys 
and girls who were brought up in a happy, 
domestic, if Victorian atmosphere, which 
influenced the rest of their lives. 

Our friend, D’Arcy, was born in 1855, 
He went to school at Merchant Taylors, 
and began to show quite early some of the 
talents which characterised his later life, 
for at the age of 17 he was awarded the 
Tyler Prize in History, and, curiously, the 
Pigeon and Pugh Prize for the boy best 
fitted for a Merchant’s office. 

‘** T could always write,’’ Sir D’Arcy told 
me one day, and he said it without boasting, 
as a gift with which he had been endowed 
by Nature. But he certainly did not let 
his talent lie idle, for he was always 
writing, and when he was 75 the items he 
had written numbered well over 600. 

From Merchant Taylors, D’Arcy went to 
Oxford, to New College. University life 
was congenial to him. He did well. He 
gained an Open Scholarship at Exeter 
College. | He became a Demonstrator to 
the University, Lecturer in Physiology, and 
took a First Class in the Honours School 
of Natural Science. 

With these academic honours behind him 
he came to Bart.’s in 1878, qualified, and 
became Ophthalmic House Surgeon, and 
later, House Surgeon to Mr. Savory, being 


awarded the Prize for the best House 
Surgeon of his year. Then he took his 
Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and ranged himself among the 
surgeons of England. 

My first contact with him was when he 
was a Teacher of Operative Surgery, and 
an occasion when the skeleton of Mr. 
Willett’s horse was set up in the Museum. 
My next recollection was of his appointment 
as Assistant Surgeon, and from that time 
onward our association was intimate, for 
when he was appointed full Surgeon I 
became his Assistant Surgeon, and have 
been able to watch the development to 
maturity of a remarkable character. 

As a surgeon he was beloved by his 
patients, for he had a heart that never 
hardened and a tongue that never hurt. 
His agile mind was always ready to receive 
fresh ideas, and he was eager to adopt new 
methods. Though he was surpassed by 
some in technical dexterity, yet like those 
great surgeons, Paget and Lister, his wide 
knowledge of science, pathology, and of 
literature kept him in the forefront of 
Surgery, not only in this country, but in 
Kurope and America. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons he 
filled successively most of the important 
posts. He was appointed Hunterian Pro- 
fessor, Hunterian Orator, Vicary Lecturer, 
and finally Vice-President. 

The last picture of him at the College 
lingers in my mind. It is of him sitting 
in the Librarian’s room, compiling his 
Notices of the Lives of the Fellows, for the 
College, with rare sympathy and under- 
standing, had made him their Honorary 
Librarian; and when this great College 
rises again from its ashes, as it surely will, 
his portrait will hang in their Library to 
remind those who follow us of one who 
served it well. 

As a medical historian, biographer and 
bibliographer, D’Arcy Power rose to his 
greatest heights. Writing was his finest 
asset. He had a pretty pen and a happy 


phrasing, which made what he wrote a 
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source of pleasure to read. The pen is 
mightier even than the scalpel, and his 
works will live after him and be remem- 
bered. 

Over Sir D’Arcy’s other innumerable 
activities I must pass. The societies, 
hospitals, charitable associations, and the 
learned societies of which he was a member, 
and which he was delighted to serve. 

Now what of the man. The phrase that 
came most readily to our lips when we 
heard of his death was 

** Dear old D’Arcy.”’ 
That meant that he was universally loved. 
The chief note of his character was cheeri- 
ness. He was of a bright, sunny dis- 
position. He was always cheerful. The 
students, in their irreverent, but clear- 
sighted way, dubbed him ‘‘ Sunny Jim,” 
and that apt nickname stuck. This cheerful 
disposition remained, even though in the 
source of his long life he suffered many 
grievous blows. He lost his only daughter 
at an early age, and his second son was 
killed in the Great War. And then he lost 
his wife, his loving partner for many years, 





leaving him to a rather lonely old age. But 
to the very last, D’Arcy remained cheerful 
and courageous, and in the words of his 
son— 

‘* He never had the least bit of a moan 

about anything. 
Everything was just right...” 

Though he has passed away from us and 
we miss him, we have nothing to regret, 
and our remembrances of him are full of 
pleasure. He was getting very tired, and 
was glad to lay down his burden. 

Moreover, though he has gone, his seed 
lives after him, for his son, D’Arcy, holds 
a distinguished position in the Royal Air 
Force. His grandson, D’Arcy Tertius, has 
entered our School as a Medical Student, 
and his granddaughter, Angela, holds com- 
missioned rank in His Majesty’s Forces. 

Surely here is a family that deserves well 
of its country, and of whom it may be 
said— ; 

** Great men have been among us; hands 

“that penned and tongues that uttered 

‘“ wisdom. None better.’’ 


G. BE, G. 
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E. BripLe 


It is with great regret that we record 
the death, on March 30th, of Edward Bridle 
at the age of 68. 

Bridle started as Cloak Room Attendant 
in I888, graduated to the Biology De- 
partment, and in 1906 became Lecture 
Attendant on the retirement of Morris, 
which post he held until his retirement. 


Bridle was well known to all Bart.’s men 
for over 50 years. Until his retirement in 
1938 he was the most outstanding figure 
of all the College employees. Every fresh- 
man came under his wing and was quickly 
initiated into the procedure of meeting his 
teachers and obtaining books, instruments 
and a locker. Many a student in his first 
few months ranked Bridle second only to 
the Dean (Dr. T. W. Shore) in importance. 


As lecture attendant he ushered in the 
Lecturer and marked off the attending 
students, though on some occasions, when 
the roll was complete and the Lecturer 
busily writing on the blackboard, he has 
had to remark, ‘‘ Excuse me, Sir, but the 
gentlemen have all left.’’ 

He was very interested in the Students’ 
Union, and was always to the fore at the 
sports, football matches and athletic 
meetings, 

In the last 10 years his health failed con- 
siderably, and gradually he had to relin- 
quish the more onerous of his duties; but 
he remained until the end, a most loyal 
and helpful supporter of our College. He 
did not long survive the destruction of his 
old office under the big lecture theatre. 


W. T. Jackson 


‘* William,’’ the faithful custodian of the 
Pathological Museum, died at his home in 
Enfield on Christmas Eve, 1940, after a 
three months’ illness. 


He came to the College at the age of 19 
as laboratory assistant to Dr. Klein, at a 
time when the whole of the pathological 
activities of the Hospital and College were 
conducted in a single room now known as 
the Practical Surgery room. 


During most of his forty-two years of 
loval and devoted service to the College, its 
Staff and its Students, he took a large share 
in building un the Museum. He was an 


expert in the restoration and preservation 
of the natural colour of pathological speci- 
mens and knew the whereabouts and special 
features of each one of the 8,000 ‘ pots ”’ 
in his charge, and the preferences of every 
teacher who used them. 


William’s technical service to the College 
has, of course, been of great educational 
service to our students, but most of us will 
remember him with affection for his unvary- 
ing cheerfulness, his exceptional willing- 
ness and his rare sense of humour. 


G. H. 








BLOSSOM 


When | grow wrinkled, fat and grey 
And rather misty in my sight, 


Each year my nose 
That kept us dry 


For God may take 


will greet the may 
on Tuesday night. 


my eyes away 


And word-tired men cut out my tongue, 
But none can steal the scent of may 
Save death alone, when all is done. 


First make me halt, then make me lame, 
Grant me nor eyes, nor speech, nor youth, 
But may will always smell the same, 
So each spring must I think of Ruth. 
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ACTINOMYCOSIS OF THE CAECUM 


C, J. R., a greengrocer, aged 43, was 
admitted to this Hospital on October 9th, 
1938, suffering from Abdominal Pain. 
History 

60 hours before admission, he awoke in 
the night with pain, of sudden onset, in 
the right iliac fossa. This was at 3 a.m., 
and the pain was severe enough to prevent 
further sleep. There was no vomiting. The 
patient was constipated. 

24 hours after admission, the pain 
became worse and was in the same place. 
There was still no vomiting nor any 
diarrhoea, but the bowels were open three 
times, with some slime in the motions. 

Day of admission the pain was very 
severe and had not moved. Constipation 
was present again, but no vomiting. 

Past History 

No previous attacks of abdominal pain. 
Condition on Examination 

General condition good. T. 
Pulse 96. Resp. 32. 

The only abnormalities found were as 
follows :—Abdominal movements fair. 
Rigidity present on the right side of the 
abdomen and tenderness in the right iliac 
fossa, maximum over McBurney’s point. 
Release sign positive. 

Per Rectum, tenderness on the right side. 

Urine acid, Sp. Gr. 1020. No albumen 
or glucose or pus. 

Diagnosis 

Acute Appendicitis, 
Treatment 

Laparotomy was performed an hour after 
admission through a_ gridiron’ incision 
and the extra-peritoneal tissues were 
noticed to be oedematous. Foul smelling 
yellow, purulent free fluid escaped on 
opening the peritoneal cavity and pus was 
seen exuding from a leak in an acutely 
inflamed appendix. This region was packed 
off and the organ removed. The caecum 
was heavily injected and there was trouble- 
some oozing from many small vessels. 
Haemostasis was secured, the cavity 
swabbed out with flavine and the wound 
closed with drainage. 

The appendix was gangrenous, perfor- 
ated along the anti-mesenteric border and 
contained pus and three foecoliths. 

Post Operative Course 

First Day: Dressing soaked with blood 
and a little pus was escaping from the 
wound. 


100.4. 


Second Day: Abdomen distended; a 
little more pus. 

Third Day: Condition poor. Pulse rate 
120. Temperature 98. More bleeding 
from the wound. 

Fourth Day: Drain and one stitch 
removed; much altered blood came away, 
and more on probing. 'No feces, but a 
foul odour as though of coliform pus. Hot 
fomentations applied to the lower abdomen 
relieved discomfort and the bowels were 
open 5 times. 

Fifth Day: Much foul, altered blood on 
the dressing and mass localising in the right 
iliac fossa. 

During the next fourteen days the patient 
remained in bed with a fistula discharging 
foul material, becoming more fecal in 
character. The mass became smaller, but 
did not disappear. 

30th Day: He was discharged with a 
persistent fistula. 

Subsequent Course 

His condition made little improvement 
after leaving Hospital and he had much 
abdominal colic. 


Four weeks later he was re-admitted, on 
December 12th, 1938, with acute obstruc- 
tion due to a band. This was relieved and 
the jejunum was found obstructed. Massive 
adhesions in the right iliac fossa were 
divided. _ He made a good recovery and 
was sent out on the 19th day. This was 
December 30th, 1938. The fistula from 
the appendicectomy wound still persisted. 


On January 28th, 1939, the patient came 
back with a swelling in the abdomen, 4 ins. 
by 3 ins. above the pubes, to the left of 
the midline and not extending into the 
pelvis, firm, fixed and very tender. The 
fistula persisted and was discharging thin, 
yellow pus. Per rectum, no mass was felt. 
In view of his poor general condition, he 
was treated with intravenous  glucose- 
saline for four days and_ bacteriological 
examination of the pus_ revealed the 
presence of Actinomyces Bovis, the diag- 
nosis being proved by successful anaerobic 
culture of the organism (Professor Garrod). 


On the 18th day, treatment with sulpha- 
pyridine was instituted and produced a 
remarkable improvement in his condition, 
which had recently become critical. This 
treatment was continued for six days, 1 
gram being given four-hourly. 
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On the 32nd day the patient was dis- 
charged, very much better and with less 
discharge from the sinuses. 

Follow-up Report 

Since leaving Hospital, on March 4th, 
1939, he has been under observation and 
seen at regular intervals; he has continued 
to make good progress, has regained lost 
weight and to-day enjoys sound health. 
The sinuses gradually have closed, but he 
has developed a ventral hernia, for which 
he wears an abdominal belt. 

Commentary 

This account of a_ proved case of 
actinomycosis of the caecum is of interest, 
on account of the successful outcome of 
treatment. It is now over two years since 
the diagnosis was proved, and it seems 
likely that his survival is due to .the use 
of sulphapyridine. Other methods of 


treatment, including tincture of iodine in 
milk, had had no effect on the disease. 

At the time of its trial in this case, no 
reports of the use of sulphapyridine were 
available; Mr, Zachary Cope, in a personal 
communication, stated that he had used 
sulphanilamide for Actinomycosis without 
much success, but that he had no exper- 
ience of the effect of sulphapyridine. 

It appears well worth while to make 
known the results in this case, in order 
that the drug may be tried out further, and 
in the hope that a cure may be made 
accessible for a hitherto intractable disease. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Ross and to Mr. Vick, for their 
permission to record these notes. 

K. T. Brown, 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


A CASE OF TRANSVERSE PRESENTATION 
IN A MULTIPARA 


The patient, a Rhode Island Red 
hen of eighteen months, had lost count 
of her previous confinements, but it is 
presumed that they were numerous. Her 
obstetric history had been entirely normal, 
until one afternoon she was discovered 
behind a barn in the throes of an extremely 
difficult labour. Her cries of frustration 
were terrible to hear, and this feeling was 
justifiable, as all her efforts at adding to 
the food supply of the nation had resulted 
only in a distressing cloacal prolapse. On 
examination the patient was shamefaced 
and unco-operative, with a large cloacal 
prolapse which she was doing her best to 
increase. It was obvious that immediate 
interference was necessary. An oviducal 
examination with a few aseptic precautions 
revealed the presence of an egg impacted 
transversely just above the junction of 
oviduct and cloaca. Internal version was 
immediately performed, and the small end 
of the egg brought down, when delivery 
was accomplished without difficulty, the egg 
being obtained intact. Some hzemorrhage 
indicated that the maternal passages had 
been damaged, and a further examination 
was therefore carried out, when a lateral 
laceration of the oviducal os was ‘dis- 
covered. This was. probably inflicted 
while the small end of the egg was. being 
brought down, and it seems advisable that 
in future cases an attempt should be made 


to bring down the large end of the egg in 
order to avoid this type of laceration. 

By this time the hen had succeeded in 
prolapsing even more of the cloaca, and 
was obviously thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the state of affairs. Having obtained the 
egg, we were faced. with the choice of 
wringing the patient’s neck or performing 
some plastic operation with a view to pre- 
serving her reproductive function. Since 
the patient was worth about 16/- alive and 
only 6/- dead, it was decided to operate. 
The fee, one egg, was paid in advance. 

The choice of anzsthetic presented some 
difficulty, lying between whisky and methy- 
lated spirit, but it was finally decided to use 
methylated spirit for the patient and whisky 
for the theatre staff. The anesthetic, 
administered by the author’s wife, was 
given both orally and by inhalation, and 
proved surprisingly successful, the patient 
passing out several times during the opera- 
tion, and making no protests when sutures 
were inserted. The only other available 
anesthetic, petroleum, was too scarce to be 
seriously considered. 

Since the maintenance of asepsis would 
have been extremely problematical, it was 
decided to revert to antiseptic methods, and 
the operation was carried out under an 
intermittent shower of 1 per cent. Dettol. 
With the patient in the lithotomy position 
the laceration was sutured with 60 linen 
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thread on a darning needle, and the pro- 
lapse replaced. A _ bilateral cloacorraphy 
was then carried out with the same 
implements, but it was found that the 
patient was still able to produce a small 
prolapse by enthusiastic straining from 
which she refused to desist. The only 
expedient left was to perform a temporary 
closure of the cloaca, which was accordingly 
done. Instructions were given to the 
patient’s attendants to divide the sutures 
closing the cloaca at the next confinement. 

Post - operatively, recovery occurred 


almost immediately, and the patient did her 
best to defeat our good intentions, but was 
foiled by the closure of the cloaca, the 
necessity for which became evident. On 
the following morning the patient’s condi- 
tion was excellent in every way, but since 
this was Monday the author was compelled 
to leave her in the care of completely un- 
qualified persons, and no further informa- 
tion as to progress can be given. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Bruce Hall for 
permission to publish this case. 

A. G. Leacock. 








ALL GENUINE 


Extracts from letters received by the 
Dependents’ Allowance and Assigned Pay 
Branch from Dependents of Soldiers in the 
Canadian Army (Active Service). 


‘Mrs. R. has no clothes—has not had 
any for a year. The Clergy have been 
visiting her regularly.’’ 


‘“ In reply to your letter, I have already 
cohabited with your officer—so far without 
results.”’ ' 


‘* Unless I get my husband’s money, I! 
shall be forced to lead an immortal life.”’ 
‘** Please find out if my husband is dead, 


as the man I am now living with won’t do 
anything until he is certain.’’ 


““ Please send my money at once, as I 
have fallen into errors with my landlord.”’ 


““T have no children. My husband is a 
bus driver and works all day and night.”’ 


‘* T want my money as quick as you can 
send it; I have been in bed with a doctor 
for a week and he doesn’t seem to be doing 
me much good. If things do not improve 
I shall get another doctor.”’ 


** Milk is wanted for the baby and father 
can’t supply it.” 

““Re your letter regarding dental 
enquiry : The teeth on the top are all right, 
but the ones in my bottom are hurting me 
terribly.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal 
Sir, 

As a budding medical student, in about 1890, 
I lived for some 12 months in Mr. D’Arcy Power’s 
house 1n Bloomsbury; and was treated almost as 
one of the family circle. 

An enduring friendship was a result. One could 
not but see the fine gentleman he was. 

Never did I hear an unkind or wungenerous 
criticism from him of others. A walk down to the 
hospital with him was a treat. 

Sir D’Arcy’s skill and learning have been recog- 
nised by Bart.’s and it is not my place or purpose 
to urge them, but only the great, lovable character. 

Tolerance, uprightness, and kindliness were 
natural to him and his charming “ T.ady.”’ 

His energy was amazing; courage unlimited. 

The attributes most wished for by men were 
his: and, I reckon, quite unsuspected by himself. 

Yours truly, 
A. WOOLLCOMBE, 
Surg. Captain, R.N. (Ret.). 
Okehampton, Devon. 
May, 1941. 


MEDICAL REFORM 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, : 


I read with great interest the article on Recon- 
struction of Medical Services by Dr. Geoffrey 
Evans. He states ‘‘ that the majority do not 
accept the prospect of a State Medical Service and 
salaried personnel without misgiving, that it would 
limit freedom of choice not only as regards their 
general practitioner, but also in regard to ancillary 
clinical pathologist, X-ray diagnosis, physico- 
therapeutic service, etc.” 


Personally, during 30 years’ practice, I have 
never known a patient choose his or her clinical 
pathologist, radiological or physico-therapeutic 
service. It is true that they change their general 
practitioner from time to time, particularly if he 
will not sign them off work; but if they are 
seriously ill they either call in a specialist whom 
their doctor advises and who sometimes happens 
to come from the g.p.’s own medical school, or the 
‘* majority ’’ go straight to a hospital where their 
choice is confined to the surgeon or physician on 
duty. 
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Further on, he states that ‘‘ medical personnel 
would necessarily be standardised, its work regu- 
larised, and its conduct at any stage subject to 
immediately superior authority.”” Does Dr. Evans 
seriously believe this to be true? Most of us, 
either in this war or the last, have been in a 
service, and I doubt if any of us have been wor- 
ried by our ‘‘ immediate superior authority ”’ in 
our treatment of a patient who is really ill. We 
may have been obliged to ‘‘ toe the line ”’ in filling 
up forms, but I believe even the freedom of panel 
practice does not stop that difficulty. Dr. Evans 
looks forward to co-operation between the volun- 
tary and local authority hospitals. But if the 
voluntary hospitals are so superior, why not teach 
the public ‘‘ to support their local hospital ’? and 
do away with the local authority hospitals, where 
presumably the honorary staff have no opportunity 
tor ‘* self-sacrifice,” and the nursing staff cannot 
“be imbued with the vocational spirit.” 

It is only fair to say that, in the first part of 
nis article, Dr. Evans points out many of the 
advantages which would result from a whole-time 
medical service. Surely then, sir, it should not be 
beyond the powers of the “tallest trees in the 
forest ’? to work out a system which gives all these 
advantages and yet overcomes the difficulties of 
promotion and retains the first loyalties to the 
individual life. 

Yours faithfully, 


Matcorm DOoNALDSON. 
149, Harley Street, W.1. 


May 19th, 1941. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM : 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 

There is a tendency to enshroud the Art of 
Prescription in a cloak of mystic wisdom; in view 
of the nature of some prescriptions this may be 
justifiable. But let us admit that the Art of Pres- 
cription is distinct from the Technique—what to 
prescribe from how to prescribe—and as in other 
arts, in music, in painting, in dancing, the more 
readily is the Technique grasped the sooner may 
the Art be wooed. 

Dr. Maxwell is, of course, a Master of the 
Minims. But in the meantime we as students are 
taught a hybrid technique—even by him—liberally 
leavened with Metric quantities. 

I heartily agree with him when he states that 
‘* . . the sponsors of the Pharmacopoeia have 
been half-hearted about the business.”’ Dr. 
Hamill’s statement that the Metric doses given are 
“* |. . not sufficiently accurate for pharmaceutical 
or other purposes,”’ is not encouraging. 

So far I have not succeeced in finding any pub- 
lication setting out the commoner “ favourite 
prescriptions ’’ as Metric entities. : 

Fortunately the newer drugs are being dispensed 
in Metric measure and we are taught the doses as 
such. Standardisation as it proceeds is carried 
out against Metric units; Digitalis leaf is an 
example, well known but carefully concealed in the 
continued use of doses in_ grains. Our 
Sphygmomanometers and most of our syringes are 
calibrated in Metric units (producing some quaint 
‘‘ grains per ‘c.c.’ ”’ doses). And Balances in our 
preclinical and research laboratories usually weigh 
in grams—causing extra work for would-be 
dietitians. 


I say ‘fortunately ’’ for personal reasons of 
course: others may not agree—I used the Metric 
system in all my preclinical work and found it a 
useful and efficient tool. Naturally I am loath to 
cast it aside and take up any other system without 
good reason, be the system ever so rational or 
hallowed by tradition. 

In the ‘‘ born clinician ’’ perhaps, for one reason 
or another, this ‘‘ prenatal influence’ is not so 
strong: no system of mensuration is really worked- 
out or even needed, perhaps, before clinical life 
begins—a brief skirmish with the monetary system 
here and there, an introduction to the higher de- 
nominations of the fluid measure perhaps—but 
that is all. Here is a man who may well settle 
down to his clinical feast with the usual trepida- 
tion—comparable indeed with his _ fellow-men: 
facing a more literal ordeal in an adjacent base- 
ment—but soon stark hunger overcomes his better 
feelings ; he falls upon the Crusted Pie of drachm’s 
and minims, grains and ounces, pouring upon it 
(from great heights of eloquence) the customary 
custard of latin tags and mystic symbols. 

In vain the incantations to the gods! +» Horrid 
Indigestion! Before that pie can be transmuted, 
Metabolism must take a hand-—its measured steps 
are Metric! 

Dr. Maxwell ends his letter on an encouraging 
note. He assures us that he does not regard the 
words ‘‘ alteration’? and ‘‘ advance” as being 
synonymous. 

Somehow, at Friern, one thinks now and then 
that anything may happen; and after inferring* 
in the preceding paragraph that he might on 
occasion call for ‘‘ Four thousand eight hundred 
minims of bitter, please ’’—without causing sur- 
prise, one dzd just begin to wonder... . 

The assurance is doubly welcome. Our won- 
dering minds are set at rest, and those of us who 
had a preclinical existence are assured of sym- 
pathy, at least, when we cling to the methods of 
measurement so metriculously taught us in our 
youth, so universally eloquent in our internal 
workings ! 


’ 


Yours truly, 
J. W. Evans. 


*In an entertaining paragraph Dr. Maxwell 
ridiculed some person unknown on the grounds 
that his use of the Metric system in prescribing 
might lead him to ‘‘ order 284 mils. of pre-prandial 
liquid refreshment. . .”’ I naturally assume that 
were the order given in units of comparable de- 
nomination but of the Imperial system he would 
not expect it to cause surprise.—J. W.E. 

Friern Barnet Hospital. 

May 3lst, 1941. 


BART.’S IN BELFAST 
To the Editor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal 
Dear Sir, 


At an informal dinner held recently in Belfast, 
a number of old Bart.’s men serving in the Forces 
met together. The chair was taken by Col. W. R. 
Ward, ably assisted by Col. A. Hedley Whyte and 
Lt. Col. R. Coyte. 


The toast to the Alma Mater was proposed by 
Col. Ward and drunk with due pride and 
reverence. Many were the reminiscences which 
flowed ever more freely as the evening progressed. 
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The following old Bart.’s men were also present : 
P. Richards, G. Day, C. Wynne-Thomas, E. C. 
Fountane, M..S.  Pembrey, V. Barkin, C. 
Sutherland, H. Apthorpe Webb, A. W. Turner, 
R. H. Harris, J. D. Wilson, R. V. Harris, I. M. 
Curtiss, J. J. Johnson, J. R. Hammerton, D. 
Batterham and R. E. Norrish. 

It was much regretted that Major Bevin who 
so ably organised the function was prevented from 
being present by his transfer elsewhere, and his 


duties were well performed by Major Hammerton 
in his stead. 


Yours sincerely, 
R. E. Norrisu, 
Major, R.A.M.C. 
24th (I.ondon) General Hospital, 
Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Campbell College, Belfast. 





SALUTAMUS . 


Reprinted from the Times :— 

One of the epics of Crete went on under 
that chaos. Three New Zealand privates 
and a Greek girl were busy printing the 
Army’s paper, the Crete News, that morn- 
ing. They went on. It was a slow job as 
there were no composing machines and all 
the type had to be set up by hand. As 
soon as they heard a_ stick of bombs 
whistling down they flung themselves on 
the ground. Immediately after the ex- 
plosion they hurried back to the rickety 





trestle tables to write, sub-edit, reset type, 
and print on a rusty hand-press. | House 
after house round them was set on fire and 
burned to the ground. Their own building 


was hit. In the evening all Canea 
smouldered in a fierce red glow. Black 


ashes floated out over the evening sea. No 
one stirred in the dead town. Three dirty, 
bruised, utterly tired privates tramped in 
the darkness up to Headquarters. They 
were carrying in their arms 3,000 printed 
copies of the Crete News. 
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In a News that has hitherto been based 
on a somewhat flippant trend of thought, a 
slight philosophic diversion will not be ou: 
of place, especially as this form of 
expression has been applied in other News 
columns in the JOURNAL. 

It seems that, next term, Cambridge 
will at last realise Goldsmith's dream of 
a Deserted Village, although to call 
Cambridge a village would be demanding 
just retribution. To call it deserted, how- 
ever, will, in the future, be practically 
stating the grim truth, for Cambridge 
students, except for certain — privileged 
beings, will not, states a pseudo-authority, 
return) to Cambridge after the Long 
Vacation, 

Cambridge, with only Bart.’s men and 
a few others to hold the fort of academic 
frivolity, will be a sorry place of bygone 
memories of student crowds. The streets, 
almost divested of the black and flowing 
cloaks, will ring more sonorously to the 
tramp of heavy boots and shades of khaki 





and blue will replace the sombre, but 
familiar, black. The spirit of Cambridge 
will, like the frolicsome bear, undergo a 
transient hibernation until once more it 
awakens and returns to its former carefree 
existence. 

Khaki has at last entangled Bart.’s in 
its meshes and already a certain military 
bearing may be observed about the hitherto 
slouching forms of the occupants — of 
dissecting room and laboratory. It is 
hoped that this militarism will not become 
an integral part of our everyday existence, 
although, perhaps, a little scalpel drill by 
numbers might produce some interesting 
results and even frog jerks to ‘* The 
Campbells are Coming *’ might prove a 
signal success. 

But the ‘* Last Post *’ after the terminal 
viva would doubtless be stretching a point 
too far. 

The Cambridge Home Guard, 7th Mobile 
Division, is now, however, a formidable 
force swollen in numbers from the seried 
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ranks of Bart.’s students. 


A Home Guard camp of some two weeks’ 
duration is expected during the vacation. 
This, in conjunction with a course in 
Anatomy throughout the last month of the 
vacation, promises to allow but little respite 
for some individuals from the scholarly 
quietness that perfuses the atmosphere of 
Cambridge. 


The May Bumps although, apparently, 
not a great attraction to most Bart.’s 
students, drew large crowds on the last 
day of the events. Cameras were much in 
evidence, as the weather, by way of a 
pleasant change, was fine and_ subjects 
plentiful. 


(Juny, 1941 


That night festivity held sway, the top 
of a lamp-post was seen to be the site of 
considerable gymnastic activity, while its 
canine end suffered the attentions of half- 
a-dozen tottering and immaculate oarsmen. 
The night owl was raised with many a 
catch—the very welkin rang. 

By the time this issue appears many a 
Bart.’s man may have disported himself in 
the heated waters of Ley's School swim- 
ming bath, a pleasure so long denied us. 
That this bath is the only one available for 
such a university as Cambridge is a fact 
scarcely to be credited when many a small 
preparatory school can boast its own pool, 
without being dependent on any other 
institution. 














We must apologise for the absence of a 
letter from Hill End last month, but to use 
a favourite expression of the B.B.C., there 
was a technical hitch. 


At 5 a.m. on hospital flag day over 100 
students and nurses gathered outside the 
main entrance and waited for buses to take 
them to London. More noisy members of 
the community began to sing songs of 
impatience, which, my informant tells me, 
woke up some of the sisters in the home. 
When the sisters carried out investigations 
they found that the songsters were no 
longer waiting, but, like better men before 
them, had stood not upon the order of their 
pyoing. 


After a blitz on London the hospital rang 
us up in the small hours of the morning 
for a party to help evacuate the patients. 
Within an hour a bus load of students were 
on the way to London. We were very glad 
to go to help Bart.’s, but, owing to the 
fine work of the students who were already 
there, we were not given enough manual 
labour. 


On May 23rd a concert version of 
‘* Merrie England ’’ was produced here. 
This new venture was a great success, and 
the hall was packed with an enthusiastic 
audience. 


On June 6th the Students Union held its 
Annual Dance here. Our thanks are due 
to Dr. Kimber for his kind co-operation, 
which went far to make this dance a great 
success. Staff and students from all sectors 
were for the first time under the same roof 
since the declaration of war. The decora- 
tion of the hall, refreshments, and the 
management of the dance were undertaken 
entirely by students. 

The tennis section have played matches 
against Ballito and Charing Cross Hospital, 
which have both been won. Club evenings 
have been held twice a week and are prov- 
ing very popular. 

Around and About. 

The following letter accompanied a 
casualty :— 

Dear Mr. M——e, 

This man fell with one leg down a man- 
hole, hitting his perineum about 10.45 a.m., 
etc. 

Yours truly, 
J. D R, Capt. R.A.M.C. 
Heard in the theatre— 

‘* At all costs it is essential to preserve 

the patient’s appearance.”’ 





In the wards— 
‘* This man was admitted complaining of 
enemy action and recurrent abdominal pain. 
On examination—a dirty old man.”’ 
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‘* When you see tattoo marks suspect the 
spirochaete.”’ . 

** Anosmia is a change of temperature.”’ 

‘* The patient was unable to walk without 
a stick, nurse, or some other object to 
hold on to.’’ 


‘““MERRIE ENGLAND” 


‘** Let the words be such that a Briton 
can understand.’’ Basil Hood’s sentiment 
was faithfully fulfilled by the forty Bart.’s 
singers, who gave us a concert of very 
high standard on May 23rd. Edward 
German’s opera is attuned to the times, and 
the chorus succeeded in doing full justice 
to the spirit of the music as well as pro- 
nouncing their words with a clarity that was 
the mark of good training. 

It was a happy idea to sing in a forest 
setting—even if there was a grand piano 
in the forest, and the white flannels of the 
men weré well set off by the coloured period 
costumes of the ladies. One scarlet dress 
was particularly impressive. To keep 
strictly to a concert version was a wise 
decision, since the original plan of acting 
the opera would, without skilled production 
and full orchestra, have been to attempt too 
much. 

After passing through various stages the 
choir came to be coached and conducted by 
Hazel Saunders, who deserves warm éon- 
gratulation on the results of her hard work. 
It was perhaps a pity that she herself 
attempted to combine the whole-time job of 
conducting with that of singing, since there 
was a certain lack of serenity about her 
intermittent appearances on the stage and 
she sang under a handicap. 

The choir had the right air of enthusiasm 
and enjoyment, and the proper drollery was 
given to the Fish song by Potter (whose 
patter was faultless), and to ‘‘ Here’s a to- 
do,’’ by Goodall-Copestake, whose dragon- 
like finale was one of the successes, of the 
evening. ‘‘ The Big Brass Band,’’ sung by 
Potter, Grimson and chorus, was performed 
with splendid attack and rhythm. 


EDITOR'S 


Subscription rates for the Journal are: Life, 
£5 5s.; 5 years, £1 11s. 6d.; annual, 7s. 6d. 
Readers are reminded that these rates bear no 
relation to the nominal charge of 4d. per copy 
made to students, to limit numbers in view of 
paper shortage; 4d. actually by no means covers 
the cost of producing one copy. 

The charge for Nurses (and persons working in 
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Probably the busiest soloist of the 
evening was Middleton, whose clarity of 
tone and effortless top G’s were the most 
pleasing parts of the whole concert. ‘‘ Who 
dares to drink or fight with me ’”’ was as 
spirited as his duet with Hazel Saunders 
was restrained. He showed a great sense 
of balance and. never forced his voice. 


The gentlemen on the whole provided 
better solo voices than did the ladies. 
Ramsay sang a sonorously musical bass 
and his trio with Middleton and Potter was 
a good combination. 


Morgan and Peggy Dobbyn both tended 
to sing from the back of their throats, and 
failed to do justice to their voices. 
Margaret Gill’s voice was too thin to carry 
well in the Hall, but Celia Hanford was 
more fortunate. Her singing tone was 
good and, apart from her final ‘‘ r’s’”’ 
(which resembled what is sometimes called 
the Oxford accent), her enunciation was 
excellent. 


The members of the chorus worked hard 
and were well together. They were good 
on their entries and their variation of 
expression was notable. The rafters of the 
hall were frequently rung in a very vigorous 
yet musical manner, while the feeling put 
into such lines as ‘‘ the ever-hungry sea 
howls round this isle ’’ almost made one 
shudder. 


The singers owed a large part of their 
success to the unobtrusive, yet unfaltering, 
piano accompaniment of McLaren Todd, for 
it was he who helped to hold them together 
and was ready to bring them in if they 
were late, or to gloss over bars that were 
missed out. His own performance was a 
very considerable one. 


The musical renaissance has made itself 
felt in Bart.’s at Hill End, and concerts 
such as this choir gave us are too good to 
be isolated events. We hope for more in 
the same style. 


1. Ome 


NOTE 
the Hespital) is 6d. For all others it is 9d. 
* * * 


Authors are entitled to three complimentary 
copies of the number in which their work appears, 
but will only receive them on application. If 
reprints of an article are required, they are asked 
to send the order before the date of publication 
of the number in which it appears. 
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There is a story, possibly apocryphal, 
which is told of the late Benjamin Franklyn, 
It appears that as a youth he was in the 
habit of indulging in the most pungent 
criticism of all his colleagues, aided by a 
bitter tongue, the lash of which almost 
everybody disliked. Yet at the end of his 
life he could not hope to count the number 
of his friends, and had, of course, served 
his country as an ambassador. When 
asked how he achieved this, he is said to 
have remarked, ‘‘ When still a compara- 
tively young man, I found the secret of 
pleasing people, which is that if you cannot 
say anything pleasant to a person, say 
nothing at all.” 

Any connection between this and the 
contents of this news-letter is, of course, 
purely coincidental. 


The hospital still stands at New South- 
gate, and the population, always in a state 
of flux, has changed once again. The 
weather has always been a_ source of 
grievance to me, and it was hoped that the 
summer would put the hospital in a better 
light, both literally and figuratively. Up 
to the time of writing this hope has not 
been fulfilled in any way. 

It may be considered that this letter is 
not very informative, but, between our- 
selves, it is only an excuse for me to work 
off a clerihew which I recently composed. 
It goes like this: 

Dr. Graham 
Always makes the same 
Remark when an answer falls flat. 
““No! I can’t accept that.’’ 
I thank you. 








SPORTS 


CRICKET CLUB 

May 18th.—The Hospital v. 
Won by 3 wickets. 

This was our first win of the year, and was won 
with plenty to spare. Our opponents batted first, 
and their score was due mainly to a patient 75 by 
one of their opening pair. Only two others reached 
double figures. J. W. G. Evans bowled really well 
and took six wickets cheaply. J. T. Harold some- 
what surprised us by capturing three wickets in 
fairly rapid succession. 

When we went in to bat J. W. G. Evans and 
G. H. Wells-Cole gave us a good start with an 
opening stand of 49. Others who got a few were 
R. M. Mason, R. Heyland and J. T. Harold; all 
our first eight batsmen reached double figures and 
we passed their total with half an hour to go and 
three wickets to fall. 


Hornsey, away. 


Scores. 
The Hospital. 
J. W. G. Evans, b j. T. Harold, c 
ee ay 29 Plant, b Potat- 
G. | Wells-Cole, chik Beat» es ae 
c ey b Boxer 18 J. K. Mason, st 
R. M. Mason, b Palmer, b Potat- 
Boxer «.. «- 21 chik ca 0 
J. L. Fison, b A. ]. Gray, c Plant, 
_ Boxer ss 11 b Potatchik 
A. James, Ibw, R. 2B. casi 
* Boxer... «... 12 not out ... 


M. Bates, b Boxer 10 Extras... .., 42 
R. Heyland, c 
James, b Potat- 


chik sis) oes, AP 


Total ... ... 164 


NEWS 


Bowling :—Boxer, 5 for 62; Potatchik, 4 for 5. 


Hornsey. 
Total: 131. 


(Evans, 6 for 36; Harold, 3 for 34; G. Potatchik 75) 


May 24th.—The Hospital v. 


Finchley, away. 
Match drawn. 


This was as wretched a day for cricket as can 
be imagined—a cold wind, with rain always 
threatening. The opening Finchley pair scored 
steadily, but were helped by our dropping some 
catches—none of them easy, and not surprising in 
such weather. Our bowling was on the whole 
ineffectual, though Lucy, Gallimore and J. W. G. 
Evans all worked hard without much success. 
Finchley went on batting, not very fast, for a 
considerable time. In fact, the main excitement 
of the afternoon was Spafford’s chase after a small 
stoat (it definitely was a stoat !) which had poached 
on his preserves at deep third-man. Needless to 
say, perhaps, it escaped. 


Finchley declared at 5.30, when a late tea was 
taken. Then the rain started to come down and 
a rather dismal afternoon was brought to a close, 
though we first had time to lose one wicket with- 
out scoring! 

Scores. 

Vinchley 219 for 5, declared. 
Evans, 2 for 55.) 

The Hospital 0 for 1. 


(Lucey, 2 for 64; 
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ATHLETIC CLUB 


Bart’s v. the London University ‘yrian Club 
and Guy’s, and the ‘Tyrian Club v. Belgrave 
Harriers, held at Tooting Bec Track on Saturday, 
May lst, 1941. 

Result: Bart’s tied with the Tyrian Club and 
beat Guy’s. The Tyrian Club beat belgrave. 
A. E. Fyfe won the 100 yards and 220 yards. 

A. J. Atkinson won the }-mile, 

J. P. Haile won the mile. 

M. A. C, Dowling won the high jump, the long 
jump and the discus, and came second in the 
weight. 

A. I. Ward came second in the long jump. 

A. J. Danley came third in the 120 yards 
hurdles. 

Bart’s (W. J. Atkinson, A. I. Ward, A. E. Fyfe, 


and J. P. Haile) came a close second to Belgrave’ 


Harriers in the medley relay. 

As in previous matches this season, Bart’s men 
played a prominent part in winning the match 
for the Tyrian Club, but it is to be regretted that 
some of them cannot turn out more regularly. 

On Wednesday, May 28th, at Tooting Bec Track, 
the A.A.A, ‘‘ A’? Team beat the T.ondon Univer- 
sity Medical Schools and Colleges by 61 points to 
50. 

It is a pity that the University could not turn 
out its best team and especially that M. A. C. 
Dowling w yas not present, but W. J. Atkinson came 
second in the mile, ran in the half, and did a 
very good half in the medley relay race, which 
the University won. J. P. Haile, the University 
captain, won an easy mile in 4 minutes, 35.6 
seconds, and then won the half-mile in 2 minutes, 
4.8 seconds by means of a stirring finish in w hich 
he passed three men in the home. straight. 


58TH ANNUAL SPORTS 

The Annual Sports were held on Saturday, June 
14th, at Chislehurst, with a large crater at one 
end of the ground providing a sign of the times. 

An appreciative crowd of spectators in which 
the staff were well represented, watched a meeting 
of unusually high standard. 

The present Secretary, J. P. Haile, ran a classic 
mile on his own and just bettered Major Stallard’s 
long-standing record by one-fifth of a second. 

M. A. C. Dowling again demonstrated his 
mastery of field events. He improved his own 
discus record and nearly jumped out of a totally 
inadequate long jump pit. 

]. F. Lucey showed excellent form in the javelin 
throw—the Tresult of some quiet practice in 
Charterhouse Square. The Tug-of-War, with Sir 
Girling presiding, provided much _ excitement, 
especially in the final when Bart.’s home team just 
defeated ‘‘ Friern ”’ after eliminating the Cam- 
bridge contingent. ‘“* Friern’? started hot 
favourites on paper but fizzled out with the last 
minute scratching of Dr. Graham. 

The prizes were charmingly presented by Mrs. 
Charles Harris to their respective diffident win- 
ners, only one of whom appeared to understand 
what to do with a beer mug. The Captain, W. J. 
Atkinson achieved the impossible by repeatedly 
announcing his own name with an air of surprise 
and coincidently appearing to receive his award. 

Considering difficulties of organisation due to 
Bart.’s dispersal, much credit is due to the officers 
of the Athletic Club for the staging of a first class 
meet in war time. 








The events of the day were rounded off with a 
highly successful dance in the Pavilion. 
DONALD FRASER. 


RESULTS 

1. 100 Yards: 1, A. E. Fyffe; 2, A. I. Ward, 
M. A. C. Dowling. No time. 

2. 220 Yards: 1, A. E. Fyffe; 2, W. J. 
Atkinson. Time: 23 1/5th secs. 

3. 440 Yards: 1, W. J. Atkinson; 2, J. 
Haile. Time: 55 secs. 

4, vy Yards Handicap: 1, G. L. Bousar (50 
yards) ; 2, W. J. Atkinson (scratch); 3, J. P. Haile 
(15 yards). Time: 2 mins. 2 4/5th secs. 

5. ee oe Handicap: 1, G. R. Holtby (3 
yards) ; 2, G. E. Hicks (10 yards). Time: 12 secs. 

6. I Po 1, J. P. Haile; 2, W. J. Atkinson; 
3, C. S. M. Stevens. Time: 4 mins. 30 4/5th secs. 
(Record). 

7. 3 Miles: 1, J. P. Haile; 2, W. J. Atkinson; 
3, I. T. Holloway. Time: 15 mins. 36 4/5th secs. 

8.. Long Jump: 1, M. A. C. Dowling; 2, A. I. 
Ward; 3, Ff. G. C. Dormaingue. 23 ft. 

9. High Jump: 1, M. A. C. Dowling; 2, 
F. G. C. Dormaingue; 3, D. G.  Reinold. 
5 ft. 8 ins. 

10. Discus: 1, M. A. C. Dowling; 2, J. F. 
Lucey; 3, W. J. Atkinson. 114 ft. 1 in. (Record). 

11. Weight: 1, M. A. C. Dowling; 2, J. F. 
Lucey ; 3, J. A. eae ee 35 ft. 114 ins. 

12. Javelin: 1, J. F. Lucey; 2, W. J. Atkin- 
son; 3, R. B. MoGrigor. 144 ft. 8 ins. 

13. 120 Yards Hurdles: 1, D. G. Reinold; 2 
F. G. Dormaingue. Time: 17 3/5th secs. 

14. ‘‘ Housemen’s 100”: 1, A. I. Ward; 2, 
D. G. Reinold. Time: 11 1/5th secs. 

15. Tug-of-War: Winners—Bart.’s; runners-up 
—Hill End. 

16. Relay: 1, Friern (Evans, Morris, Haile and 
Atkinson); 2, Cambridge; 3, Bart.’s. Time: 
1 min. 46 1/5th secs. 


SWIMMING CLUB 
The Secretary wishes to announce that the St. 
Mary’s Hospital bath is open to Bart’s every 
Thursday evening at 5 p.m. Attendances are 
usually small, which is to be regretted, since these 
excellent facilities may not be always available. 
So roll up, all ye swimmers and paddlers—there 

is no extra charge for splashing! 


June 5th, v. St. Mary’s ‘* A.’? Lost 3—5. 

St. Mary’s very kindly matched an “A” side 
against us at very short notice, and although both 
teams were rather heterogenous combinations, an 
interesting game resulted. C. R. Sheen played 
particularly well as forward, scoring two goals 
from a position with which he is unfamiliar. 
McAfee, Pearce and McLean all worked overtime 
and Smith is to be congratulated on remaining in 
the bath throughout the game. 

Team: C. Sheen, J. T. Harold, L. McAfee, I. 
McLean, J. F. Pearce, H. Pezesghi, J. Smith. 


May 29th, v. Charing Cross Hospital. Won 4—1. 

To attempt to run a water-polo side with only 
five experienced players to call upon is courageous, 
but the Swimming Club has acquired a formida- 
ble fixture list for the season and in the opening 
match was deservedly successful. Our opponents 
were a trifle mountainous and brought with them 
a formidable array of female supporters; Bart’s 
were at an obvious disadvantage from the start. 
For the first three minutes Stephens heroically 
deputised for McLean (transport trouble?) ard 
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proved as unsinkable as the ‘“‘ Bismarck” and 
quite as dangerous. In this half, defending the 
deep end, Bart’s tended to play too many men 
close to the opponents’ goal, and in consequence 
neither side was able to score. McAfee bore the 
brunt of the defensive work, especially when we 
lost Smith who, together with an opponent, was 
asked to join the spectators on account of a pri- 
vate war unfortunately spotted by the referee. In 
the second half Bart’s played much better and 


Pearce scored in two minutes, thus enabling Smith 
(plus traumatised opponent) to return. After 
another quick goal from Pearce, play became very 
scrappy until Charing Cross scored after several 
good saves by Sheen. McAfee replied immedi- 
ately and Pearce completed his hat-trick before 
the game ended, with Bart’s attacking strongly. 


Team: C. Sheen, J. T. Harold, I. McLean, 
L. A. McAfee, J. F. Pearce, W. Tucker, J. Smith. 


IN OUR LIBRARY 


By Joun L. THornrton, LIBRARIAN 


V.—THE WRITINGS OF SIR D’ARCY POWER 

The death of every prominent author 
renews interest in his writings, and the 
recent passing of Sir D’Arcy Power compels 
one to reconsider his remarkable contribu- 
tions to the literature of bibliography, 
history and surgery. Details of his life 
and intimate connection with Bart.’s are 
recorded elsewhere in this number, but a 
brief note on his writings will enable one 
to appreciate more fully the services 
rendered to medical literature by an out- 
standing personality. Sir D’Arcy Power 
collected a truly magnificent collection of 
books, which he had reluctantly decided to 
put up for auction just before his death, 
and the sale catalogue of his library con- 
tains many interesting items, certain of 
which would have been welcomed at 
Bart.’s. The manuscript collection of his 
writings in 23 volumes, for example, will 
be of great historical value, and is but one 
item selected from an imposing list. 

Many Bart.’s men present copies of their 
publications to our Library for preservation 
in the Athenee Collection, and although 
many of Sir D’Arcy’s writings have been 
acquired from him as gifts we still lack 
certain important items. A few months 
ago, in reply to a request, Sir D’Arcy pre- 
sented us with a large collection of his 
reprints, for the binding of which he 
intended to pay, and they considerably 
enrich our holdings in this’ material. 
Among books by Sir D’Arcy lacking in our 
collection should be mentioned his Medicine 
in the British Isles, 1930; British masters 
of medicine, 1936; Practitioner's surgery, 
3 vols., 1919; his edition of John Arderne’s 
De arte phisicale, 1922; System of syphilis, 
edited by Sir D’Arcy Power and J. K. 
Murphy, 2nd ed., 5 vols., 1914, and 
Chronologia medica, edited by him and 
C. J. S. Thompson, 1923. 


In addition to a considerable collection of 
pamphlets, the following are among the 
books by Sir D’Arcy available in our 
Library: The foundations of medical 
history, 1931, which consists of lectures 
delivered by him as Visiting Lecturer to the 
Institute of the History of Medicine of the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1930; A short 
history of surgery, 1933; The surgical 
diseases of children, 1895; William Harvey, 
1897, which is a most interesting biography 
in the Masters of Medicine series. Wounds 
in war, their treatment and results, 1915, 
was published as one of the Oxford War 
Primers, and Sir D’Arcy’s Short history of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 1123-1923, 
1923, written with H. J. Waring, was 
another of his successful volumes. For 
some years he _ contributed series of 
articles on the ‘history of surgery to the 
British Journal of Surgery, which are also 
housed in the Library. 

One of the earliest publications of Sir 
D’Arcy Power was his edition of John Flint 
South’s Memorials of the craft of surgery in 
England, compiled from material left by 
South at his death in 1882. This en- 
couraged Sir D’Arcy in his thirst for 
historical research, to which we are 
indebted for- his biographical and historical 
studies, including numerous lives of medical 
men in the _ Dictionary of National 
Biography. He was also one of the editors 
of Plarr’s Lives of the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, 2 vols., 
1930. The most recent volumes from Sir 
D’Arcy’s pen, A mirror for surgeons, 1939, 
and British medical societies, 1939, edited 
by him, are also in the Library. 

To celebrate the seventy-fifth birthday of 
Sir D’Arcy Power his friends compiled a 
volume of his Selected writings 1877-1930, 
1931, consisting of sixteen of his most 
important papers, together with a_biblio- 
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graphy of his writings containing 609 
entries grouped by subjects. This gives 
some idea of Sir D’Arcy’s contributions to 
the literature of the subjects in which he 
was interested. His historical and _ biblio- 


NEW 


Textbook of Gynaecology. By Wilfred Shaw. 
(Third Edition.) (J. & A. Churchill, 21/-.) 
Shaw’s Gynecology is already a popular book 
in this Hospital, and the publication of a new 
edition will greatly increase this popularity, as it 
is now the most up-to-date textbook of a subject 
which has made considerable strides in the last 
year or two, especially in the therapeutic use of 

hormones, 


The book begins with a long section on anatomy 
and physiology, a proper understanding of which 
is essential for success in gynecology. This 
understanding is only too often absent in students, 
The author deals with his subject as systematically 
as is practicable, though there is unnecessary 
repetition in some sections. Pathology and the 
details of treatment are adequately described, in 
fact the descriptions of some operations are 
perhaps over-long. 


There is a separate chapter on hormone therapy, 
but, excellent though this is, it is unfortunate 
that there should be so little description of the 
use of hormones in the sections on treatment of 
individual diseases. 


In general this book can be confidently recom- 
mended to students as being authoritative and of 
adequate length for the qualifying examinations. 


Surgery of Modern Warfare, Part IV. By Sixty- 
Five Contributors. Edited by Hamilton 
Bailey. (E. and S. Livingstone, 12/6.) 


In the Editor’s note to Part IV., Mr. Hamilton 
Bailey defends this work against the criticism 
that the earlier parts of the book contained differ- 
ences of opinion which reduced its value as an 
authoritative text. Ile maintains that these diver- 
gent views were intentionally represented in order 
to give a correct picture of the present state of 
affairs. Since, however, the book was primarily 
intended to be a guide to War Surgery for those 
having relatively little specialised knowledge, these 
divergencies of opinion will nevertheless tend to 
reduce their confidence in the authority of the 
work, 


This Part continues the section on wounds of 
bones and joints and also deals with injuries to 





graphical work is assured of permanent 
consideration on account of the thorough- 
ness of his work, and it is hoped that the 
collection of his writings housed at Bart.’s 
may be made as complete as possible. 


BOOKS 


the face and neck and the organs of the special 
senses. There are two chapters on amputations, 
one of which contains an extremely interesting 
description of various kineplastic operations. The 
necessity for providing a good stump is strongly 
emphasised in the second of these chapters, but 
the author of the first chapter does not favour 
undue pandering to the makers of prostheses. The 
second section, dealing with wounds of the face, 
includes three chapters on wounds of the orbit 
and eyeball, providing detailed information on a 
specialised subject of great importance under 
modern conditions of warfare. 


The high standard of production and illustration 
is maintained. 


‘A textbook of the Nursing and Diseases of 
Sick Children,” third edition, edited by Alan 
Moncrieff, M.D., F.R.C.P., London (H. K. Lewis 
& Co., Ltd.), is not only an excellent introduction 
to child nursing for probationers to study from, 
but is of great value as a reference book for trained 
nurses. 


This book deals with the general nursing, care 
and feeding of children from birth, the nursing 
of surgical and medical diseases, including 
orthopedic. 


Of particular interest just now are the chapters 
on the treatment of burns and scalds, and for the 
nurse going overseas, there is a most enlightening 
chapter on tropical diseases. 


There are chapters on the modern conception of 
the disorders of the alimentary system, tubercu- 
losis, syphilis, rheumatism, the ductless glands, the 
circulatory and respiratory systems, the genito- 
urinary system, the nervous system, infectious 
diseases, and many others. 


There is much invaluable information on drugs, 
and their administration. 


One feels that the many contributors to this 
book have not only covered the vast ambitious 
programme they set out to do, but supplied a book 
of great worth to nurses. It is hoped that after 
their study from the book they will be as able to 
follow in reality as in theory Prof. A. Czerny’s 
dictum: The best nurse is not the one that knows 
most but the one that observes best. 


MORE CLERIHEWS 


Dr. Gow, 
After feverishly mopping his brow 


Remarked, on seeing a Camembert 
cheese, 


‘““ Tt must be a new disease.”’ 


Dr. Scowen 
Said he wouldn’t be knowin’ 
Whether his student horde 


Were really stupid, or merely looked 
bored. 
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The following additional names have been 
received :— 


ROYAL NAVY 
E. Moxon Browne FF. G. V. Scovell 
G. E. D. Ellis S. J. Savage 
L. F. Strugnell S. Jenkinson 
E 


. B. Pollard C. D. D. de Labilliere 
H. H. Fisher 


R.N.V.R. 
G. F. Abercrombie R. H. Enoch 
R. W. H. Tincker M. D. C. Hosford 
H. M. Willoughby C. de W. Kitcat 


R.A.M.C. 
T. E. Osmond R. B. Price 
E. B. Allnutt J. M. Weddell 
E. G. S. Cane B. H. C. Lea-Wilson 
J. E. Hepper B. B. Hosford 

R.A.F. 

D’Arcy Power 

R.A.F.V.R. 
G. Hartill 

* * * * 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON 
Dates of the Society’s Examinations for the 
month of August :— 
Surgery, 1lth, 13th, 14th’; Medicine, Pathology 
and Forensic Medicine, 18th, 20th. 2lst; Mid- 
wifery, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd. 








* * * * 

Wife of regular officer would run house or help 
house; garden; cooking; drive car; low salary; 
no holidays if two nice public school boys taken 
paying guests (one short time only); all handy, 
helpful, keen country, gardening. 

(Advertisement in daily paper.) 

Phew ! 








BIRTHS 

BEVAN JONES.—On May 19th, 1941, at Stonefield 
Maternity Home, Wookey Hole, Somerset, to Muriel 
(née Rowett), wife of Flying Officer H. Bevan Jones, 
R.A.F.V.R.—a son. 

HARMER.—On May llth, 1941, at Diocesan House, St. 
Albans, to Bridget, wife of Michael Harmer, F.R.C.S., 
—a daughter. 

HARRISON.—On May 24th, 1941, at King’s Lynn, to 
Mary (née Bowen), wife of J. O. Harrison, F.R.C.S.— 
a daughter (stillborn). 

HEWER.—On May 10th, 1941, at Redmayes, Marshals- 
wick Lane, St. Albans, to Phebe (née Champney), 
wife of C. Langton Hewer, M.B., BS., D.A—a 
daughter 

JACKSON.—On April 23rd, 1941, at the Maternity Home, 
Scunthorpe, Lincs., to Joan (née Broadgate), wife of 
Capt. Harry Jackson, R.A.M.C., a son. 

PRICE.—On May 26th, 1941, at Mote Cottage, Abbots- 
kerswell, Devon, to Daphne, wife of Colonel R. B. 
Price—a son. 

WENGER.—On May 10th, 1941, at the Fielding Johnson 
Private Hospital, Leicester, to Margaret (née Dow), 
wife of Reginald A. L. Wenger, F.R.C.S.—a daughter. 

YOUNGMAN.—On March 15th, at Beech Hill Nursing 
Home, Barnstaple, to Muriel (née Horsée), wife of 
J. G. Youngman, F.R.C.S., a son—David John. 


MARRIAGE 
GLUCKMAN—McI.EAN.—On February Ist, 1941, at 
Johannesburg, Lieut. John Gluckman, South African 
Medical Corps, to Lois Stave McLean. 


SILVER WEDDINGS 

PAVEY-SMITH—NORTHWOOD.—On June 3rd, 1916, at 
St. James’ Church, Camberwell, Capt. A. B. Pavey- 
Smith, R.A.M.C. (T.), to Elizabeth Northwood, 
T.F.N.S. Present address: Portland House, 14, Leeds 
Road, Harrogate. 

RYLAND—MOORE.—On May 17th, 1916, at The Hirsel 
Chapel, Coldstream, N.B., by the father of the bride, 
Captain Archer Ryland, F.R.C.S.Ed., R.A.M.C., second 
son of Henry Woodcock Ryland, Esquire, and Mrs. 
Ryland 43, Holland Park, London, W.. to Gladys 


Mary, only daughter of Mrs. C. A. Moore and the Rev. 
C. A. Moore, M.A., B.C.I. (Oxon), Chaplain of All 
Saints’ English Church, Dresden, Germany, Rural 
Dean and Acting Domestic Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Home, K.T., The Hirsel, Berwickshire, N.B. 
Present address: 27, Queen’s Court, Queensway, Hyde 
Park, W.2. 
EATHS 


D 
DAVIES.—On May 18th, 1941, 


at 2, 
Worthing, Sidney Davies, 


M.D., 


Hornfield Road, 
late M.O.H. tor 


? Audley Lodge, 
Frederick Lyne Dixson, M.D. 
aged 177. 

DOUGLAS.—On May 27th, 1941, at St. James’s Vicarage, 
Devizes, Justyn Langton Douglas, formerly Vicar and 
Hospitaller of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
and lately Vicar of Yetminster, Dorset, aged 53 years. 

HARRIS.—On May 20th, 1941, suddenly, Herbert Elwin 
Harris, M.A., M.B.Camb., F.R.C.S.Eng., of The Mount, 
Halse, Taunton, late of Clifton, Bristol, aged 80. 

MOORE.—On May 18th, 1941, C. Frank Moore, M.B., 
B.Sc., late address, Trevenna, Slough. 

POWER.—On May 18th, 1941, at 53, Murray Road, North- 
wood, Sir D’Arcy Power, K.B.E., F.R.OS., F.S.A., 
aged 85. 

ROBINS.—On May 2list, 1941, suddenly, at Wycombe 
Hospital, John Mannix Robins, F.R.C.S., of Little 
Orchard, West Lodge Road, Colchester, aged 33. 

SODEN.—On March 13th, 1941, W.S. Soden, M.B. 


Parkstone, Charles 
(ret.), late of Acton, 


: BY ENEMY ACTION 
ATWILL.—John 


Anthony, M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., killed 
by enemy action, Saturday, 26th, or 19th April. 
MISSING 
DE LABILLIERE.—Missing from H.M.S. Fiji, in May, 
1941, Surgeon Lieutenant-Commander C. D. D. 


(Denis) de Labilliere, Royal Navy, younger son of 
the late Rev. C. E. D. de Labilliere and of Mrs. de 
Labilliere, Heatherlands, Bingham Avenue, Lilliput, 
Dorset, and husband of Christine (Kitty) de Labilliere 
of The Homestead, Borden, nt. 
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=z PYLUMBRIN ~~ 
DIODONE 


FOR EXCRETION PYELOGRAPHY 


PYLUMBRIN is a British-made non-irritant contrast agent 
which is rapidly excreted by the kidneys. Pylumbrin has been 
submitted to extensive clinical trials and the results show that it 
is well tolerated and excellent contrast shadows are obtained in 
radiography of the renal pelvis, ureters, and bladder. 


AMPOULES of 20 c.c. AMPOULES of 3 c.c. 


Supplied in single ampoules and Supplied in single ampoules and 
boxes of six ampoules. boxes of three and six ampoules. 















Literature sent upon request 
Obtainable through all branches of 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG Co. Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 
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